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S) N our former article we told the story 
% of Bewick’s childhood and showed how 
M4 the adventures of his boyhood and the 
5) outdoor life amid which he grew up 
Sy =@ have left their traces on some of his 
most humorous and delightful woodcuts. Carrying 
on our tale through his apprenticeship and early 
partnership with Beilby, we recorded the publica- 
tion of the ‘ History of Quadrupeds’ in 1790 and 
of Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ in 1795. 

While the sale of edition after edition of the 
‘History of Quadrupeds’ was going on, Bewick 
turned his thoughts to a ‘ History of British Birds.’ 
He had long paid great attention to the subject, 
and had studied many books on ornithology. In 
the work he now projected, he resolved not to 
copy other people’s pictures, as he had often been 
obliged to do in the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ but to work 
from nature. To this end he visited Matthew 
Tunstall’s colleétion at Wycliffe," and spent two 

' The colleétion is now in the Natural History Society’s 
Museum, Newcastle. 
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months there making drawings. These specimens, 
however, though useful, were still not all that he 
could wish, for at that time, as he says, no regard 
was paid to fixing them in their proper .attitudes, 
nor to placing the different series of feathers so as 
to fall properly upon each other. He was there- 
fore driven to waiting for birds newly shot by his 
sporting friends, or brought to him alive; and in 
these intervals of waiting he got forward with the 
delightful vignettes with which the book is every- 
where adorned. By 1797 the first volume (that 
on Land Birds) was ready; and the second volume 
(on Water Birds) followed in 1804. His ‘ History 
of Birds’ proved ‘to be Bewick’s most important 
work. As Mr. Croal Thomson (in his ‘Life and 
Works of Bewick’) says, ‘It is not . . . in the 
mere arrangement, or even in the engraving, that 
the ‘Quadrupeds’ is excelled. It is also in the 
gallery of tail-pieces scattered profusely throughout 
the volume; the stories of humanity told in a few 
square inches, the satires of life coveyed with un- 
failing certainty and with no apparent exertion, 
and the beauties of nature exhibited in the little 
landscapes. . . . No one has given us the true 
living bird, as has been done in these volumes by 
Thomas Bewick..’ 

Charlotte Bronté, the novelist, was an ardent 
admirer of this work, and in ‘Jane Eyre’' she 

t It will be remembered that, at the beginning, the book which 
Jane was quietly reading, just before the occurrence of a small 
domestic tragedy, was Bewick’s ‘ British Birds.’ Charlotte Bronté 
also, in 1832, when she was sixteen, wrote a poem on Bewick, 


which was reproduced in ‘The Times Literary Supplement’ of 
4th January, 1907. 
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refers to the pages which treat of the haunts of sea 
fowl, and of the solitary rocks and promontories 
by them only inhabited. In particular she speaks 
of two or three of the vignettes—the rock standing 
up alone in a sea of billow and spray (Cut 18) ; 
the broken boat stranded on a desolute coast (Cut 
19); the cold and ghastly moon glancing through 
bars of cloud at a wreck just sinking. She goes 
on: ‘I cannot tell what sentiment haunted the 
quite solitary churchyard (Cut 20), with its in- 
scribed headstone, its gate, its two trees, its low 
horizon, girdled by a broken wall, and its newly 
risen crescent, attesting the hour of eventide. . . . 
Each picture told a story, mysterious often to my 
undeveloped understanding and imperfeéct feelings, 
but ever profoundly interesting.’ 

The text of the first volume was written by 
Beilby, though with important alterations and 
additions by Bewick. That of the second volume 
was by Bewick himself, with some assistance from 
the Rev. H. Cotes, of Bedlington; for the partner- 
ship with Beilby had come to an end. 

In the opinion of many people the two works 
I have especially mentioned—the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 
and more particularly the ‘ Birds’—show Bewick 
at his best. The ‘ History of Birds’ was finished 
when he was fifty-one years of age; and although 
after that time he continued, right to the end of his 
life, to do charming work, yet it is probably true 
that he did not surpass the high level he had 
reached in the ‘Birds.’ Several new editions of 
this book were issued—expanded and enriched 
with new birds and vignettes. He also projected 
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a ‘History of Fishes,’ and did some very beautiful 
cuts to illustrate it; he brought out his famous 
edition of ‘Asop’s Fables’ (1818), which is 
acknowledged to be well worthy of his name; 
and for these he was constantly busy designing 
fresh supplies of his delightful vignettes—‘ little 
whimsies’ as he called them. Before returning to 
the tail-pieces, we will glance at a few of the other 
typical cuts he made, taking them chiefly from 
the ‘ Birds,’ though also from the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 
the ‘Fishes,’ and other sources. Cut 21, for 
instance, shows a bird that particularly pleased 
Bewick himself. He thought it indeed the best 
of all his cuts. It it is our familiar friend the 
Yellow Yowley, or Yellow Hammer, or Yellow 
Bunting. You will notice now naturally the bird 
itself is half merged in the background of leaves 
and grass and branches. 

The Swallow (Cut 22) is a pretty cut, too. It 
was drawn from a bird that had been slightly 
wounded in the wing. ‘It sat on the bench while 
the cut was engraved, and from its having been 
fed by the hand with flies, when sitting for its 
portrait, watched every motion, and at every look 
of the eye, when pointedly directed towards it, ran 
close up to the graver, in expectation of a fresh 
supply of food.’ 

Cut 23 shows a single feather of a bird—a very 
delicate piece of detailed work. Cut 24, again, 
is a marvellous combination of detailed feathers, 
forming the rich deep plumage of a stately peacock. 

But we will leave the ‘ Birds’ themselves, as our 
main concern is with the tail-piece vignettes. 
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Suffice it to say, with Austin Dobson, that ‘these 
birds of Bewick—those especially that he had seen 
and studied in their sylvan haunts—are a/tve. They 
swing on boughs, they light on wayside stones; 
they flit rapidly through the air; they seem almost 
to utter their continuous or intermittent cries; they 
are glossy with health and freedom; they are alert, 
bright-eyed, watchful of the unfamiliar spectator, 
and ready to dart off if he so much as stir a finger.’ 

By way of contrast, this specimen (Cut 25) from 
the ‘Quadrupeds’ is rather a favourite of mine! 
It isa male hippopotamus. He would bea charm- 
ing beast to have chasing you at one of those night- 
mare times when you want to run, but your legs 
will hardly stir. 

Next, to compare great beasts with small, we will 
turn from the hippopotamus to this frog (Cut 26), 
and admire its beautiful drawing. One can almost 
see him moving and breathing. 

Lastly, let us take a couple of Bewick’s fishes. 
The cuts for these fish (Cuts 27 and 28), by the way, 
are given at the end of Bewick’s autobiography. 
They are the John Dory and the Lump Sucker. 

We will now turn once more to the other 
vignettes. We have already seen several con- 
cerned with boy-life. Cut 29 is another, in which 
boys are flying a kite. Unfortunately the string 
has caught against the hat of a man on horseback 
who is fording a river. The man clutches his hat 
tight to save it, but forgets to stop the horse; the 
horse plods on steadily; the boy pulls at the string 
to save his kite; the string begins to rasp and saw 
the hat. How will it end? 
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Cut 30 shows a mischievous youngster who 
wants to watch a blind man splashing and stum- 
bling about in the water. You observe the notice 
‘Keep on this side.’ You also observe that the 
dog, the truer guide, whom the false guide has 
artfully supplanted, is full of hesitation and alarm 
at the unusual route his master is taking. 

In Cut 31 we have another mischievous episode, 
in which some boys have tied a tin pot to a dog’s 
tail, and are enjoying their victim’s terror. The 
scene is Hexham, and in the background the Abbey 
and Moot Hall are sketched in. In the foreground, 
the idle speétator of the dog’s trouble is a currier. 
Hexham used to be famous for its tanning and glove- 
making. My friend Mr. Clague, of Newcastle, 
tells me-that Bewick, when busy with this drawing, 
went out three or four times into Newgate Street, 
in Newcastle, where leather-workers were to be 
found, in order to see how they fastened their gaiters. 
The faét shows Bewick’s carefulness about detail. 

Let us now turn again to riverside ‘scenes, more 
especially those exhibiting anglers at work. 

In the distance, in Cut 32, we see two fishermen, 
one of them wading. The river winds quietly out 
from amongst the trees, and comes in a broad 
curve round the great rock in the foreground. In 
the shelter of the rock, on the left, a heron is 
standing; beyond that, quite in the background, 
is a water-mill. On the face of the rock Bewick 
has cut the verse, ‘Flumina amem_ sylvasque 
inglorius ’— 

I'll ‘love 
The woods and streams without a thought of fame.’ 
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Bewick had a great liking for this cut. At one 
time it was used as a book-plate by John Murray, 
a surgeon of Newcastle, his name being placed 
on the other face of the rock. 

Cut 33 is another fishing scene. Of such scenes 
as this Bewick wrote with delight; for example, 
in this passage: ‘ Well do I remember mounting 
the stile which gave the first peep of the curling 
or rapid stream, over the intervening, dewy, daisy- 
covered holme.. . [the] festoons of the wild rose, 
the tangling woodbine, and the bramble . . . the 
enchanting music of the lark, the blackbird, the 
throstle, and the black cap . . . the march to the 
brink of the scene of action, with:its willows, its 
alders, or its sallows—where early I commenced 
the day’s patient campaign. The pleasing excite- 
ments of the angler still follow him, whether he is 
engaged in his pursuits amidst scenery such as I 
have attempted to describe, or on the heathery 
moor, or (Cut 34) by burns guttered out by the 
mountain torrents, and boundered by rocks or grey 
moss-covered stones, which form the rapids and 
the pools in which is concealed his beautiful yellow 
and spotted prey. Here, when tired and alone, I 
used to open my wallet and dine on cold meat 
and coarse rye bread; ... the only music in 
attendance was perhaps the murmuring burn, 
the whistling cry of the curlew, the solitary 
water-ouzel, or the whirring wing of the moor- 
game.’ 

Small wonder that many anglers have loved 
Thomas Bewick! One of them—the late Mr. 
John William Pease, of Newcastle—so greatly 
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appreciated the beauty and truth of Bewick’s work 
at its best, that during forty years he was an ardent 
colleétor of Bewickiana. He got together a collec- 
tion that is perhaps unique in its all-round repre- 
sentation of the different aspects of Bewick’s 
activities; and this colleétion he bequeathed to 
the Newcastle Public Library, where one and all 
may come and see it. 

For those living in a countryside such as Bewick 
delighted in drawing, the ways of crossing the 
various rivers and intersecting streams are an im- 
portant matter. Now there are several ways of 
doing this. One is by going over a bridge, as they 
are doing in the background of Cut 35. But 
bridges are not always available just where they 
are wanted; and besides, folk often like to save 
the money for the toll. So in the foreground is 
shown another method of getting across, namely, 
by driving your cow into the water, and holding 
on to her tail for support, while she swims. You 
mustn’t mind getting rather wet, however, and if it 
is windy you must press your hat firmly on to your 
head—or you may only save your toll at the cost 
of losing your hat. In Cut 36 we have another 
method of crossing a stream. You tie wooden 
floats on to your feet, and punt yourself across 
with a long-handled hay-fork. It has the advan- 
tage of not being so wet, provided you don’t sit 
down suddenly ; for it probably requires a certain 
amount of practice. In the method shown in the 
next Cut (37) no apparatus whatever is required. 
You just toss your bag and your stick across the 
water, and then scramble along a conveniently 
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overhanging branch. As to your dog, well, he 
certainly presents difficulties. The rock may be 
too high for him to jump, and he is not accustomed 
to scrambling along tree-trunks. If in this case he 
makes the attempt, I’m afraid he is in for a ducking. 
In Cut 38 he has disappeared, though the man is 
nearly over. In Cut 39, however, it is the dog’s 
turn to get across dry and comfortable, and it is the 
man who is to get the ducking. Trunks lie at 
such awkward angles, that it is quite likely your 
feet will slip as you walk across. 

Cut 40 shows a fifth way of getting over—by 
means of a jumping-pole. You throw your pos- 
sessions across, take a little run, plant your pole in 
the bed of the stream, and fly over like a bird. 
First, though, it is as well to make sure that the 
bottom of the stream has no treacherous boulders 
and stones on which your jumping-pole can slip, 
or else—well, things will happen! 

A ladder, too, is a handy means of transit for 
a man (Cut 41), though it is not so good fora 
dog. However, it is not always convenient to 
carry a ladder about with you in your country 
rambles. 

Stilt-walking, or rather the combined use of stilts 
and crutches (as in Cut 42), is another uscful 
means of transit for the huntsman who wants to 
keep his powder dry. With the four supports he 
is less likely to slip on a shifting stone than if he 
had stilts only. In all these pictures, by the way, 
it is needless to point out the charming back- 
grounds that Bewick gives his principal figures. 
If you are a family man, and are returning from 
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market with all your smpedimenta, it is best not to 
trust to stilts or ladders or jumping-poles, etc. 
Fording is the only thing. Your wife (Cut 43) 
fastens the baby on her back, and balances the 
well-filled market basket on her head. Then you 
take the whole pile of them on your back, and 
stagger out into the water on the passage perilous. 
What happens when you make a stumble may be 
better imagined than expressed. 

Let us now turn to a somewhat different kind 
of vignette, and see how Bewick represented 
country scenes in winter time. In Cut 44 snow 
is lying everywhere, and the birds are hard put to 
it to find something to eat. Taking advantage 
of their hunger, some boys have set a bird-trap, in 
which food is displayed; and they are eagerly 
waiting and watching in the background. This 
picture and the next are good examples of another 
point: they show how close Bewick got, in plain 
black and white engraving, to what he well calls 
the representation of colour. He lowered down 
that part of the wood which had to represent dis- 
tances; and every figure where different shades of 
colour were desired was similarly treated. Part 
of the surface of the block he would leave without 
being pared down at all, ‘relying only on the lines 
being left thicker or smaller for producing the 
requisite depth of shade.’ The surface thus left 
acted as a support to the more delicate lines which 
were engraved on the lower part of the cut. With 
‘the delicate lines thus lowered, so as to print pale 
or distant parts, and thus protected by the stronger 
lines left on the surface—a wood cut, with care, 
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will print an incredible number’ of impressions. 
As an example of this, he tells us that a little 
delicate cut (a view of Newcastle) had printed for 
a Newspaper 900,000 impressions—and it was still 
in use years after this calculation had been made. 
This particular cut had a strong black line or 
border surrounding it, which aéted as a further 
protection. 

I do not propose, however, to go into the tech- 
nical aspects of Bewick’s craftsmanship. I simply, 
in passing, draw attention to what has doubtless 
been already noticed—the wonderful effects of 
distance, and the varieties of tone, which Bewick 
was able to achieve. 

Cut 45 gives us another wintry scene. A poacher 
and his dog are after a hare, which has doubled to 
the right, and which you may see in the second 
field. In the third field, however, the owner 
suddenly makes his appearance, and with out- 
stretched arm disconcerts our sportsman, and stops 
the pursuit. 

In Cut 46 we have still another snow scene, full 
of the silence and desolation of winter for the most 
part, though in the foreground there are signs of 
life; the birds are looking for food, which, appar- 
ently, has again been set for them, as in Cut 44, 
in a bied-trap. A ‘couple of men are on the watch, 
and their spade is resting against the wall. 

But let us leave the winter behind us and return 
to warmer weather. Here (Cut 47) is a charming 
little vignette of two cows drinking in a quiet 
stream, whilst the sun shines brightly and the birds 
are flying overhead. Here, on the other hand 
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(Cut 48), is a scene of rain and wind. An old, 
wretched-looking fellow is coming home from 
market, riding on his tumble-down horse. What 
with himself, his basket, his two panniers, and the 
bundle strapped over his shoulder, he is far too 
heavy a load for the poor broken beast. Look at 
the horse’s knees and feet, and dull, hopeless eyes. 
The wind and the rain are driving in their faces, 
and at last the beast gives it up and stops. The 
man thrashes him with his stick, and even breaks 
it over him, in vain. The effort only loosens his 
hat, which a gust of wind at once whips off and 
sets spinning down the hill. Bewick had keen 
sympathy with the hard fate which so many old 
horses endure; and this picture is one amongst a 
considerable number in which their miseries are 
shown. In another picture Bewick shows a horse 
wickedly overloaded, struggling up over a stony 
road until the wheel stops dead against a bigger 
stone than usual. The stupid driver doesn’t look 
to see what is wrong, but concludes that the horse 
is jibbing, and at once proceeds to thrash him 
mercilessly about the head. One of Bewick’s 
latest and largest pictures (Cut 49), which was not 
even finished, is by way of being an appeal for the 
better treatment of horses; it is called ‘ Waiting 
for Death,’ and Bewick himself wrote a description 
to go with it. 

Cut 50 is ina lighter vein. An old farm-woman 
has brought her washing out and is hanging it up 
to dry. Two sturdy beggars come, whining for 
alms. When she refuses and turns again to her 
work, they go off, it is true; but in revenge they 
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fling the gate wide open, and so admit the fowls 
and the pigs, which are just outside, into the 
garden. Alas for those clean shirts lying on the 
ground ! 

Cut 51 is another farmyard picture—of a hen 
that hatched ducks. Her nervous terror, as first 
one, then another, all hurry down into the water, 
is admirably depicted. 

In Cut 52 we see areveller going home. He 
stops at a gateway to examine a phenomenon that 
puzzles him: 


Last night there was but one moon, 
But to-night two moons there be! 


Cut 53 shows another curious moonlight effeét ! 
This time there is only one moon, so that is all right. 
But what is far worse, there are three horrible 
devils lying in wait and stretching out long arms 
that are eager for clutching. Whether these devils 
are due simply to effects of light and shade on fan- 
tastic tree-trunks, or are caused as before, or are the 
result of a thief’s conscience—his thieving will 
evidently bring him at last to the gallows in the 
distance—may be decided ‘according to taste.’ 
The light, by the way, is rather badly managed in 
this picture: the moonlight could hardly get round 
the corner like that. 

In Cut 54 the terrors of the haunted wood are 
enhanced by the weird gleam of a goblin head, 
which is really, to the outsider’s view, a turnip- 
lantern. Both man and dog are horribly scared. 

This notion of the possibilities of dead. tree- 
trunks evidently caught Bewick’s fancy. Cut 55 
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is another of his ‘little whimsies.’ This time it is 
a teetotal, water-drinking dog that is startled, and 
no invidious interpretations are possible. It is 
interesting to remember that Bewick was at work 
on this cut when the great Canadian naturalist 
Audubon came to Newcastle and visited him in 
1827. Bewick had asked him to take tea with 
him, and Audubon describes the visit thus: ‘ We 
reached the dwelling of the engraver, and I was at 
once shown to his workshop. There I met the 
old man, who, coming towards me, welcomed me 
with a hearty shake of the hand, and for a moment 
took off a cotton night-cap, somewhat soiled by the 
smoke of the place. He wasa tall stout man, with 
a large head, and with eyes placed further apart 
than those of any man that I have ever seen: a 
perfect old Englishman, full of life, although 
seventy-four years of age, active and prompt in 
his labours. Presently he proposed showing me 
the work he was at, and went on with his tools. 
It was a small vignette, cut on a block of boxwood 
not more than three by two inches in surface, and 
represented a dog frightened at night by what he 
fancied to be living objects, but which were actually 
roots and branches of trees, rocks, and other objeéts 
bearing ihe semblance of men. This curious piece 
of art, like all his works, was exquisite, and more 
than once was I strongly tempted to ask a rejected 
bit, but was prevented by his inviting me upstairs.’ 

Let me, before concluding, quote just a few words 
from two sources on Bewick’s manner of work— 
not the technical manner, but the habit of mind 
that underlay his technical work. As Austin 
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Dobson says, ‘those who admire his draughtsman- 
ship have often asked themselves how he obtained 
his proficiency as an artist.’ The only answer 
given by his family is that ‘he used to go out and 
look at things, and then come home and draw 
them.’ Again, an illuminating criticism of Bewick’s 
water-colour drawings is given by F. G. Stephens, 
and the criticism applies with equal force to the 
woodcuts we have been examining. ‘The ruling 
element of Bewick’s art, technical and inventive, is 
sincerity. His extreme simplicity, or to be more 
precise, his straightforwardness, is but one of the 
manifestations of this ever-dominant inspiration. 
He always drew what he saw, and I think it pro- 
bable that he never drew, or, what is similar, 
he never painted, anything he had not seen and 
thoroughly understood. The fund of knowledge 
thus secured and displayed . . . was employed at 
all times and with the utmost fidelity. He seems 
to have had so much reverence for his work, and 
so much humility in the face of nature, that he 
became the counterpart of another English master 
in small, William Hunt, the water-colour painter, 
who, although one of the first men in the world in 
that peculiar class, was frequently heard to say, “I 
almost tremble when | sit down to paint a flower.” 
But, so far as design goes, and nothing in art is 
higher, Bewick far surpassed Hunt in the abun- 
dance, as well as in the quality, scope, richness, 
and depth of his invention.’ 

I mentioned a little while ago several ways of 
crossing the streams and rivers that one finds 
during a life-time in the country. One method 
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of crossing I did not mention—I mean the method 
of crossing a greater river than all—the last great 
river. This final crossing is illustrated in the 
vignette here shown (Cut 56). It was the last 
vignette Bewick ever did. Speaking literally, it 
represents the Tyne at Mickley Bank. The funeral 
procession comes winding down the hill, and is 
ferried across the river in a boat to Ovingham. 

I said when I began that Bewick was all his life 
a lover of the country. Here are a few words from 
a letter which he wrote in 1808, when he was 
fifty-five years old. He was hoping that some day 
he would have enough money to live at ease, and 
he says, ‘I may then, indeed, have it in my power 
to attain to the summit of my wishes, in retiring 
to a cottage, by a burn side, surrounded with 
woods and wilds, such as I was dragged from 
when young to exhibit myself upon the stage of 
the busy world. To such a place as this I hope to 
retire; and, if I am enabled to show kindness to 
old friends, and to be a good neighbour to those 
around me, and at the same time to fill up my 
leisure in contemplation, and in the amusements 
of fishing and gardening, then I shall think that 
Providence has been pleased to single me out to be 
one of the happiest of men.’ 

In 1812 he had a severe illness, which he thought 
would prove fatal to him. As he lay in bed, ‘all 
mind and memory,’ as he says, he fixed upon 
Ovingham as the place where he should be buried; 
and, when this was settled, ‘ became quite resigned 
to the will of Omnipotence, and felt happy.’ Well, 
fortunately, he recovered, and it was not for another 
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sixteen years (in 1828) that the final call came. 
Then he was buried at Ovingham (Cut 57) in the 
grave within those iron railings. I, like many others, 
have been there, more than once, to see the place. 
On one occasion, as I was walking past the church 
wall with a friend, the noise of our steps frightened 
a little bird from behind that tablet above the grave. 
It had built its nest there, sheltered by the name of 
that life-long lover of birds, Thomas Bewick. 
Bast. ANDERTON. 


The illustrations are reproduced through the generosity of 
Mrs. J. W. Pease, whose late husband bequeathed his fine 
collection of Bewickiana to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Library. 
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THE REGULATION OF THE BOOK 
TRADE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.’ 


PS 8 EGAL writers on English copyright 
. IX have not shown much interest in the 
steps by which the conception of 
literary property was gradually built 
9M up, nor are any data easily accessible 
for comparing the course of its development in 
England and foreign countries. The accident by 
which our first English printer was also an excep- 
tionally prolific literary producer and possessed of 
considerable influence at Court might well have led 
to a very early recognition of an author’s rights to 
the fruits of his brain, had there been any competitor 
possessed of sufficient capital to be a really for- 
midable pirate. In Germany, Italy, and France 
literary work of a kind for which copyright could 
now be claimed accounted for only quite a small 
proportion of the output of the earliest presses. 
The demand in Germany was mainly for printed 
editions of the ponderous text books of the previous 
three centuries. Italy added to these an even 
greater appetite for the Latin classics. In France, 
more especially at Lyons, there was a healthy demand 
for works, both imaginative and didactic, in the 

* A le€ture delivered at Cambridge as Sandars Reader, November, 
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vernacular. But Caxton’s fertility as a translator 
can hardly be paralleled in the fifteenth century, and 
this despite the fact that he came to the task late 
in life and burdened himself almost simultaneously 
with the cares of a printing-house. A single book 
from his press, the ‘ Chronicles of England,’ which 
happens also to contain a long piece of original, or 
semi-original, writing probably from his pen, was 
reprinted by both Machlinia and (with additions) 
by the St. Albans printer. His other works may 
have had a natural protection in the fact that, with 
so small a market as England then offered, to 
reprint one of them, with no hope of any help 
such as Caxton himself received from patrons, 
might have been but a risky adventure. In any 
case there was no general piratical attack on 
Caxton’s publications, and thus the one English 
printer and man of letters who possessed the advan- 
tage of powerful friends at Court was never driven 
into a course of self-defence, which could hardly 
have failed to be helpful to all other honest men 
pursuing the same callings. 

About the time of Caxton’s death we begin to 
hear, first at Venice, afterwards in other Italian 
cities, and then, in the course of the next twenty 
years or so, in all the chief printing centres of 
Europe, of Privileges, by which on the petition 
usually of a printer, sometimes of an author or 
editor, other printers were forbidden to reprint the 
privileged work for a period of years, mostly ten, 
but sometimes not more than two. Of course, the 
prohibition was only effective within the dominion 
of the issuing authority; but the importation and 
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sale of reprints were also forbidden, and there was 
a fine for every copy contumaciously produced, 
imported, or sold. Privileges were granted most 
frequently for works on the production of which it 
could be shown that a good deal of money had 
been spent, whether original or not. A striking 
instance of this is the privilege granted by the 
Emperor for the Greek Testament edited by 
Erasmus and printed by Froben, a privilege which 
probably caused the otherwise unaccountable delay 
in publishing the New Testament in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot for some years after it was 
printed, and this despite the fact that the Polyglot 
was produced by a Cardinal and approved by the 
Pope. 

Grants of Privileges seem to entitle us to argue 
on the one hand that there was some practical 
danger of piracy, and on the other that there was 
no legal recognition of literary rights by appeal to 
which piracy could be defeated. The first appear- 
ance known to me ofa privilege for an English 
printed book is on the Latin sermon preached by 
Richard Pace at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Peace 
between England and France. This was printed by 
Pynson, who finished it on 13th November, 1518, 
and stated at the end of the colophon that it was 
issued ‘cum priuilegio a rege indulto ne quis hanc 
orationem intra biennium in regno Angliz imprimat 
aut alibi impressam et importatam in eodem regno 
Angliz vendat.’ For asermon preached on a special 
occasion a privilege for two years was probably as 
good as one in perpetuity. In those attached to 
Horman’s ‘ Vulgaria’ of 1519, and several later 
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works from Pynson’s press, no term is mentioned, 
the phrases used being simply ‘cum priuilegio regis 
Henrici,’ or ‘cum priuilegio a rege indulto,’ or in 
English, ‘with priuilege to him granted by our 
souerayne lorde the king.’ 

The security bestowed on a book by the grant 
of a privilege was entirely reasonable, but the 
method of granting it was entirely bad. Every 
notice on a book that it was protected against 
piracy carried with it an implication that a book 
which possessed no privilege might be pirated with 
impunity. If Caxton had been inspired to appeal 
to a Court of Equity when Machlinia reprinted 
the ‘Chronicles of England,’ on the principle that 
for every wrong there is a remedy he might have 
won his case, or rather, if we allow for the law’s 
delays in Tudor times, it might have been decided in 
his'favour many years after he and Machlinia were 
both dead and their estates had been swallowed up by 
the costs of the litigation. It is not certain that he 
would have won it, because before printing made it 
possible to put several hundred copies of a book on 
the market at the same time, an author’s ‘rights’ 
had no pecuniary value apart from the gifts which 
he might receive in return for presentation copies. 
The gifts, being gifts, might very probably have 
been ignored by the Courts as uncertain and in- 
determinate, while the profits from a printed 
edition might have been looked on askance as 
something too new to be recognized. Legal de- 
cisions in the middle of the eighteenth century 
established the doétrine that authors had always 
possessed a natural right to the fruits of their labour, 
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but accompanied this declaration with the corollary 
that as soon as Parliament legislated on the subjeét 
by the Copyright A& passed in 1709, the limited 
statutory rights then conferred took the place of the 
natural rights, and left them unenforceable. It 
might well have been argued, though I do not 
think it was, that the Privileges granted to par- 
ticular books from 1518 onwards had the same 
effect. 

It may naturally occur to us to ask by what 
power an English king, without consulting Par- 
liament, could interfere by the advice of his 
Council, with such haphazard and essentially de- 
structive benevolence, with literary property. A 
full answer to this question would take us far 
beyond the widest limits of bibliography. A prac- 
tical view of the matter is that what a King of 
France or an Emperor could do a Tudor King 
of England would naturally assume that he could 
do also. In 1518, moreover, Luther had already 
started on his career as a Reformer, and this soon 
rendered almost inevitable the claim, which was 
gradually made all over Europe, that everything 
which concerned Printing must necessarily be under 
Government control. In a proclamation, probably 
issued early in 1529 (Pynson’s bill for —" it 
was passed for payment on 6th March), we find 
a list of prohibited books. Another appeared in 
June, 1530; another on ist January, 1536. On 
16th November, 1538, there came yet another 
proclamation which, after a preamble beginning: 
‘The Kynges moste royall maiestie beinge en- 
fourmed, that sondry contentious and sinyster 
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opinyone[s], haue by wrongeteachyngeand naughtye 
printed bokes, encreaced and growen within this 
his realme of Englande,’ forbids the importation, 
sale, or publication, ‘ without his maiesties speciall 
licence,’ of any English books printed abroad, and 
then proceeds: 


Item that no persone or persons in this realme, shall 
from hensforth print any boke in the englyshe tonge, onles 
vpon examination made by some of his gracis priuie coun- 
sayle, or other suche as his highnes shall appoynte, they 
shall haue lycence so to do, and yet so hauynge, not to put 
these wordes Cum priuilegio regali, without addyng ad im- 
primendum solum, and that the hole copie, or els at the least 
theffect of his licence and priuilege be therwith printed, 
and playnely declared and expressed in the Englyshe tonge 
vnderneth them. 


After this come special regulations as to printing 
the Scriptures, which need not here be rehearsed. 
The important point for us is that here we have the 
first of several enaétments which forbade the print- 
ing of any book in English except after it had been 
examined by some (which implies two or more) of 
the Privy Council, ‘or other suche as his highnes 
shall appoynte.’ 

Incidentally we may note that while a distinétion 
appears to be drawn between a licence and a privi- 
lege, the one word ‘ priuilegium’ seems to be used 
as a Latin equivalent for both. Every book, as I 
understand the proclamation, required a licence ; 
but this licence was not to be paraded by the use 
of the words ‘ Cum priuilegio regali,’ without these 
words being limited and restriéted by the addition 
‘ad imprimendum solum,’ These must therefore 
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be construed ‘only for printing,’ i.e. not for pro- 
tection, unless this was expressly stated, in which 
case the ‘licence’ was raised to the higher rank of 
a ‘privilege.’ The words ‘ad imprimendum solum’ 
have been generally interpreted as equivalent to ‘for 
sole, or exclusive, printing.’ Whether or not they 
can legitimately bear this meaning in Tudor Latin 
is perhaps doubtful. It seems quite clear from this 
Proclamation that this is not the meaning they 
were intended to bear; but so far from the Pro- 
clamation in this respeét attaining its end, it seems 
pretty certain that it intensified the very miscon- 
ception which its authors tried to remove. 

On 8th July, 1546, there was issued another 
proclamation ‘to auoide and abolish suche englishe 
bookes as conteine pernicious and detestable errours 
and heresies’ which, while it suggests, as we can 
gather from other evidence, that the stringent 
regulations of its predecessor had been inoperative, 
is itself, as far as it relates to printing, framed on 
more reasonable lines. The clause concerning this 
reads : 


Moreouer the kynges maiesty strayghtly chargeth and 
commaundeth, vpon the peine aforesayde [i.e. imprison- 
ment and fine], that from henceforth no printer do print 
any maner of englishe boke, balet or playe, but he put in 
his name to the same, with the name of thautour, and 
daye of the printe, and shall presente the fyrst copye to 
the mayre of the towne where he dwelleth, and not to 
suffer any of the copies to go out of his handes within 
two dayes next folowing. 


Mayors being usually busy persons, with their 
own trades or crafts to attend to, it was distinétly 
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hard on them to be saddled with the task of reading 
any book printed in their town within eight and 
forty hours of the deposit of a copy. But as far as 
the printer was concerned, nothing could be more 
reasonable, and bibliographers and librarians might 
have blessed Henry VIII if he could have ensured 
that ‘every englishe boke, balet, or playe’ should 
bear the name of the author, the name of the printer, 
and the day on which it was completed. Unfor- 
tunately the proclamation came towards the very 
close of Henry VIII’s reign and had very little effect. 

Edward VI took up the subjeét, at the end of a 
querulous proclamation of 28th April, 1551, on the 
worst possible lines. 


And forbicause diuers Printers, Bokeselers, and Plaiers 
of Enterludes, without consideracion or regarde to the 
quiet of the realme, do print, sel, and play whatsoeuer 
any light and phantastical hed listeth to inuent and deuise, 
whereby many inconueniences hath, and dayly doth arise 
and follow, amonge the kinges maiesties louyng and 
faithful subiectes: His highnes therfore straightly chargeth 
and commaundeth that from hencefurth, no printer or 
other person do print nor sel, within this Realme or any 
other his maiestis dominions, any matter in thenglish 
tong, nor they nor any other person, do sel, or otherwise 
dispose abrode any matter, printed in any forreyn dominion 
in thenglishe tongue, onles thesame be firste allowed by 
his maiestie, or his priuie counsay] in writing signed with 
his maiesties most gratious hand or the handes of sixe of 
his sayd priuie counsayl, vpon payne of Imprisonment, 
without bayle or mayneprice, and further fine at his 
maiesties pleasor. 


In the same way Queen Mary, in a proclamation 
of 18th August, 1553, soon after she came to the 
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throne, after condemning the ‘ pryntynge of false 
fonde bookes, ballettes, rymes, and other lewde 
treatises in the englyshe tonge, concernynge doc- 
tryne in matters now in question and controuersye, 
touchynge the hyghe poyntes and misteries of 
christen religion, whiche bokes, ballettes, rymes and 
treatises are chiefly by the Prynters and Stacioners 
sette out to sale to her graces subiectes, of an euyll 
zeale, for lucre and couetous of vyle gayne,’ charged 
and commanded her subjects not ‘to prynte any 
bookes, matter, ballet, ryme, interlude, processe or 
treatyse nor to playe any interlude, except they 
haue her graces speciall licence in writynge for the 
same, vpon payne to incurre her highnesse indig- 
nation and displeasure.’ 

Probably, though it is not so stated, this ‘ speciall 
licence in writynge’ was only required for books 
dealing with religious controversies. In two sub- 
sequent proclamations, of 13th June, 1555, and 
6th June, 1558, heretical books were again con- 
demned, the second proclamation going so far as to 
declare that any one ‘founde to haue any of the 
sayde wycked and seditious bokes . . . shall be 
reputed and taken for a rebell, and shall without 
delay be executed for that offence accordyng to 
thordre of marshall lawe.’ 

The importance of Mary’s reign for our purpose 
lies not in these proclamations, but in the grant 
of a Charter to the Stationers’ Company, which 
speedily raised it to great importance. But for 
understanding the motives which dictated the grant 
of a Charter, the ferocious threat which we have 
just quoted is not without relevance. In normal 
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times. a Tudor monarch, desiring to increase his 
control over any trade, would have wrapped up his 
real purpose with professions of love and care for 
his subjects, or complimentary remarks on the 
efficiency of English craftsmen, such as form the 
preamble of the Act of 1534, restricting, for eccle- 
siastical and political reasons, the importation of 
books from abroad. Hence, when we find the 
whole charter dominated by the idea of suppressing 
prohibited books, we might suspect that the initia- 
tive had come from the Stationers, who put forward 
the need for such an absolute control of the trade 
in order to persuade Philip and Mary to give them 
amonopoly. Dr. Arber, though hedid not advance 
this particular argument, was quite sure that the 
initiative came from the Stationers. Thus he wrote 
(‘ Transcript,’ vol. 1., xxvi.) : 


The origin and occasion of the Company of Stationers 
has been much misunderstood. It has been usually thought 
that King Philip and Queen Mary grouped the hitherto 
scattered Printers and Stationers into one Company and 
in London in order to exercise a more effectual control 
over all English printed books : whereas it was the printing 
and publishing trade which had long been organized as a 
City Craft that sought the royal incorporation and the 
civic livery for its own greater honour and importance. 


Dr. Arber based this view on a statement by 
Christopher Barker in 1582, in which he makes him 
say that ‘the Company procured a charter,’ and itali- 
cizes the word ‘ procured.’ But the statement, as 
he quotes it on his next page, does not use the word 
‘procured.’ What Barker said is: ‘ Moreover the 
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printer and Stacioners of the same odteined a 
chfart]re for a Corporaéén by reason of the disorder 
in pryntynge did so greatlie encrease, to the ende 
we might restrayne many euilles which would haue 
happened in the saide profession.’ Dr. Arber con- 
tended that the disorders and evils were trade 
disorders and trade evils, but when Barker goes on 
to speak of avoiding ‘the disordered behauiour of 
prynters and suche troubles that might grow by 
printing,’ etc., we must surely interpret his language 
by the wording of the Charter itself, which says 
nothing about benefiting the trade, but bases the 
whole case for a charter on the need for dealing 
with prohibited books. Under normal circum- 
stances, as we have said, the Charter might be 
interpreted by inversion. But Philip and Mary 
were already bitterly angry, and the fact that less 
than a year later they are found threatening to 
execute by martial law anyone possessing a heretical 
book explains the absence of any smooth phrases 
in the Charter of 1557. When they said that they 
were actuated by a desire to suppress (what they 
considered) bad books, they told the truth, and 
there is no need to go behind their own statement. 

That the initiative in the grant of a Charter 
came from the Crown is made more probable by 
the contemporary enactments in Spain. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Barwick (‘ Laws regulating Printing 
in Spain,’ Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, 
iv. 48): 

In1554 .. . an order was issued vesting the licensing 
power in the Royal Council alone. In 1558 Philip II 
forbad the sale of imported books before they were 
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licensed, under penalty of death and confiscation of 
property. This law was made retrospective and those 
already in stock were to be sent to the Council for approval, 
under penalty of transportation and confiscation. In this 
law is first introduced the system, that in the copy sub- 
mitted to the Council, each page should be signed by one 
of its notaries, and the errata be entered at the end, the 
type was then corrected, and the printer was bound to 
return the signed copy with one or two copies of the im- 
pression, and it was likewise ordered that the names of the 
author, printer and place of printing should be placed in 
the book. The penalty for any contravention was banish- 
ment and confiscation. 


Dr. Arber would hardly have maintained that this 
ena€tment was prompted by love of the Spanish 
Stationers, and although Philip was not in England 
at the time that the Charter was granted to their 
English brethren, it seems probable that the under- 
lying motive was the same in each case, 

The Charter begins with a preamble as to the 
need of suppressing objectionable books, recites the 
names of the Master, Wardens, and Members of the 
Company, invests the Company with all the usual 
powers of a Corporation, such as suing in common, 
etc., prohibits any printing by anyone not a member 
of the Company, and gives to the Master and 
Wardens power of imprisonment, a right of search, 
etc. Weshall have to say more about the Company 
later on. For the moment all that we are concerned 
with is the ease with which henceforth the Crown 
could control the whole printing trade. Henceforth 
every printer was known and under strict regula- 
tion, and a body of expert deteétives was enlisted in 
the Government service, able to make a shrewd 
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guess as to whence the type in which any pamphlet 
or bill was printed had been obtained, and with 
their own personal interest in helping to suppress 
any illicit work. 

When Elizabeth, the year after she came to 
the throne, issued the ‘Injunétions’ of 1559, the 
Stationers’ Company was still in its early days, and 
although reference is made to the Company in the 
fifty-first Injunétion, which deals with books and 
printing, the attitude taken up is still that of the 
earlier Proclamations. The Injunétion reads: 


51. Item because there is a great abuse in the Printers 
of bookes, which for couetousness cheefely, regard not 
what they print, so that they may haue gaine, whereby 
ariseth great disorder by publication of vnfruitefull, vaine, 
and iolenen bookes and papers, the Queenes maiestie 
straitlye chargeth and commaundeth, that no manner of 
person shall print any manner of booke or paper, of what 
sort, nature or in what language soeuer it be, excepte the 
same be firste licensed by her Maiestie, by expresse wordes 
in writing, or by six of her priuie counsel: or be perused 
and licensed by the Archbishops of Canterburie and Yorke, 
the Bishop of London, the Chauncelors of both Vniuer- 
sities, the Bishop being Ordinarye and the Archdeacon 
also of the place, where any such shal be printed or by 
two of them, wherof the Ordinarie of the place to be 
alwayes one. And that the names of such as shall allowe 
the same to bee added in the end of euery such worke, for 
a testimonie of the alowance thereof. And because many 
pamphlets, playes and ballads, bee oftentimes printed, 
wherein regard woulde bee had, that nothing therein 
should be either heretical, seditious, or vnseemely for 
Christian eares: her Maiestie likewise commaundeth, that 
no manner of person shall enterprise to print any such 
excepte the same bee to him licensed by suche her Maiesties 
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Commissioners, or three of them, as be appointed in the 
Cittie of London, to heare and determine diuers causes 
Ecclesiasticall, tending to the execution of certain statutes, 
made the last Parliament for vniformitie of order in 
Religion. And if any shall sell or vtter any maner of 
bookes or papers, being not licensed, as is abouesayde : 
that the same partie shalbe punished by order of the saide 
Commissioners, as to the qualitie of the fault shalbe 
thought meete. And touching all other bookes of matters 
of religion, or pollicie, or gouernance, that hath bene 
printed eyther on this side the Seas, or on the other side, 
because the diuersitie of them is great, and that there 
nedeth good consideration to be had of the particularities 
thereof, her Maiestie referreth the prohibition or per- 
mission thereof, to the order whiche-her sayde Commis- 
sioners within the Cittie of London shall take and notifie. 
According to the whiche, her Maiestie straitly com- 
maundeth all maner her subiectes, and especially the 
Wardens and company of Stationers to be obedient. 
Prouided that these orders doe not extende to any pro- 
phane [i.e. classical] aucthors, and works in any language 
that hath ben heretofore commonly receiued or allowed 
in any of the vniuersities or schooles, but the same may be 
printed and vsed as by good order they were accustomed. 


It seems not improbable that whoever drafted this 
Injunction was much better acquainted with 
Edward VI’s Proclamation of 28th April, 1551, 
which has a similar mention of six Privy Coun- 
cillors, or Mary’s of 18th August, 1553, which in 
like manner vituperates Printers and Stationers as 
being ‘of an euyll zeale for lucre and couetous of 
vyle gayne,’ than with the Charter recently granted 
to the Stationers. It is certainly noteworthy that 
by the inclusion among the licensing authorities of 
‘the Bishop being Ordinarie and the Archdeacon 
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also of the place, where any such shal be printed, 
or by two of them, whereof the Ordinarie of the 
place to be alwayes one,’ the writer of the Injunc- 
tion clearly contemplated the existence of provincial 
presses, such as had come into being in the reign 
of Edward VI at Ipswich, Worcester, and Canter- 
bury, whereas by the Charter granted to the London 
stationers provincial printing had been absolutely 
suppressed. 

A still stronger argument that the draftsman of 
the fifty-first Injunétion was ignorant that a much 
better way of dealing with the book-trade had 
already been found may seem to be the faét that it 
was almost universally disregarded. This, however, 
seems to have been the fate of the similar provisions 
in the various proclamations of the three previous 
reigns, and we shall make a great mistake if we 
imagine that because they were thus disregarded 
they were therefore inoperative. Bread has to be 
won and the day’s work got through despite of 
risks, and just as French and Belgian peasants have 
dug their potatoes and collected their handful of 
sticks with shells falling on the other end of the 
field, so the Tudor printers and publishers took 
their risks, and seldom troubled to comply with 
impossible regulations, such as that requiring the 
signatures of six privy councillors to authorise the 
publication of a ballad. But the shells which an 
old woman disregards prove the existence of guns 
which may prevent the advance of an army, and 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth the control of the 
book trade by the ministers of the Crown was as 
nearly as possible complete. 
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In 1566 an Order in Council repeated some of 
the provisions of the Injunction of 1559, and took 
power to call upon any printer to find security for 
his good behaviour. In 1572 the usefulness of the 
Stationers’ Company was proved by the success 
with which it hunted down the secret Puritan press 
which printed Cartwright’s ‘Admonition to the 
Parliament,’ and it is noteworthy that throughout 
the rest of the reign of Elizabeth we hear of only 
two other secret presses, that in the Jesuit interest, 
which printed Campion’s ‘ Rationes decem’ in 
1581, and the famous Marprelate Press, which 
defied the Government with some success in 1 588-9. 
On the other hand, Elizabeth and her advisers 
made serious trouble for themselves by continuing 
the bad practice of granting privileges not merely 
for individual books, but for whole classes of books. 
As early as 1544, possibly to console them for 
dropping money over their Bibles, Grafton and 
Whitchurch had been granted such a privilege 
for printing service books. In 1552 Tottell was 
granted a similar privilege for law books, and in 
that and the following year John Day had received 
the valuable monopoly of the ‘Catechism in English’ 
and‘A BC,’ In Elizabeth’s reign Thomas Marshe 
was granted exclusive rights in printing Latin books 
for use in schools, and Richard Watkins in English 
almanacs. As long as Archbishop Parker lived, the 
printing of English Bibles was kept in the hands 
of Richard Jugge (who, perhaps by the Arch- 
bishop’s orders, made scanty use of it), while, with 
equal suavity and firmness, Parker rendered wholly 
inoperative the privileges granted to Bodley and 
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his friends for printing the Geneva version. But 
the breath was hardly out of Parker’s body when 
trouble began. For the first time we hear of a 
formal compliance with the Injunétions of 1559, 
and seven privy councillors (one more than was 
needed) licensed Christopher Barker, a protégé 
of Sir Francis Walsingham’s, to print the Geneva 
Bible and New Testament. In 1577, moreover, 
after a pecuniary arrangement for the benefit of 
Sir Thomas Wilkes, a Privy Councillor of some 
importance, Barker was appointed Printer to the 
Queen, with a monopoly for printing Bibles, service- 
books, statutes, proclamations, and all books ordered 
to be printed by the Queen or Parliament. 

The strife which followed the issue of this 
patent lasted very nearly as long as the Trojan War, 
and the details of it are beside our purpose. It 
began with quarrels between Barker and the earlier 
patentees, some of whose privileges, notably those 
of Tottell for law printing, the new patent in- 
fringed. It speedily led to a much more serious 
struggle between the privileged and non-privileged 
printers, in which it is clear that popular sympathy 
was strongly on the side of the non-privileged, or 
the extraordinary boldness with which their leaders, 
Roger Ward and John Wolfe, defied Queen and 
Council, would have led to a very different result. 
The Council insisted on the Queen’s right to grant 
privileges being maintained, and maintained it was, 
though the Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the trouble had mildly deprecated the use 
made of it. In other respects the malcontents 
secured notable gains. John Wolfe was bought 
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off by being appointed City Printer. The privi- 
leged printers placed the right of reprinting many 
of their books in the hands of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, to be used to find work for the poorer printers. 
The Company itself passed an ordinance restricting 
the number of copies of which an edition might 
consist, so as to secure more work for compositors, 
and also restri€ted the number of apprentices and 
forbade their employment on work which a journey- 
man of good character was ready to perform. 
Finally, the notorious ‘ Newe Decrees of the Starre 
Chamber for order in Printing’ of 23rd June, 1586, 
though prejudice against the Star Chamber has 
caused them to be generally regarded as merely 
repressive, were assuredly at least partly inspired 
by an honest desire to find a remedy for these 
economic troubles, which were felt to be dangerous. 

The key to the situation is supplied by the faé 
that the test-case of the struggle was the claim that 
anyone who pleased should be allowed to print the 
‘A BC’ with the ‘ Little Catechism,’ a book for 
which there was a continual demand, which pre- 
sented no difficulties, literary or typographical, for 
which, indeed, the poorest printing would suffice, 
and no author nor editor had to be paid. The 
total number of men engaged in the printing trade 
at this time was less than two hundred, but small 
as this number may seem, it was more than there 
was work for. The larger printers laid stress, and 
we must take due note of it, on the faét that unless 
they were secured against piracy, they could not 
afford to pay ‘a learned man’ to write or edit a 
book. The learned men naturally took their wares 
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to the larger firms, who could both print better 
and pay better, and where, as by now was mostly 
the case, a publisher intervened, he too would 
naturally take his books to the larger printers, 
who printed better, and could employ him to 
publish the books over which they, as printers, 
possessed rights. The remedy which the Star 
Chamber proposed, a reduction in the number of 
printing-presses, in so far as it was carried out, 
must have tended to put more work into the hands 
of any printer who possessed a press. An unused 
press was equally obnoxious to the wealthier 
members of the Stationers’ Company and the 
Government, for sooner or later it might be used 
to print either the ‘A BC’ or a more or less 
treasonable pamphlet. Even after the ‘Newe 
Decrees’ of the Star Chamber a printer with a 
press and a handful of type, eager to make a bit 
of bread by using them, was a potential pirate. 
Having said something as to the part played by 
the Privy Council in regulating the Printing trade, 
and as to the genesis of Pirates, a little must be 
added about the Stationers’ Company, which thus 
far we have considered only as the instrument of 
the Privy Council for the suppression of incon- 
venient literature. ‘The Company claims to have 
been formed, out of two earlier ones, in 1404. At 
what date printers were first admitted to it is still 
doubtful. Caxton was a Mercer, and had no reason 
to become a Stationer, nor can we imagine that the 
Stationers would have welcomed very cordially the 
introducer of so formidable an innovation as the 
new art of printing. As all, or nearly all, his 
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contemporaries and immediate successors, Lettou, 
Machlinia, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson and Faques, 
possibly also Julian Notary, were foreigners, what- 
ever prejudice existed would not lightly die out. 
Possibly Peter Actors, though a native of Savoy, 
was admitted to the Company in virtue of his 
appointment as Stationer to the King, and when 
William Faques succeeded Aétors, though he 
called himself Printer, not Stationer, to the King, 
the Stationers may have accepted him also. Cer- 
tainly Pynson, who succeeded Faques as royal 
printer, seems to have been a member of the 
Company, since in his will he direéts that John 
Snowe and Richard Withers ‘shall serve their 
yeares at the assignment of my executrix. And at 
thende of their said yeres my said executrix to 
make them free of my craft.’ Wynkyn de Worde’s 
will explicitly speaks of his executor, John Bedill 
(or Byddell), as ‘citizen & stacioner of London,’ 
and of the three overseers of the will, Henry 
Pepwell, John Gough and Robert Copland, as 
*Stacioners.. Whether De Worde himself was 
a Stationer is less certain. The freedom with 
which he reprinted some of Pynson’s books would 
have been reprehensible in a brother of the same 
company. 

Printers are to us so much more interesting than 
Stationers that we naturally give them precedence, 
but it is probable that as a class the Stationers were 
for many years the wealthier and more influential. 
It is certainly noteworthy that, according to Mr. 
Duff’s extracts from the Lay Subsidy Rolls of 
1523-4 (‘Tue Lisrary,’ 2nd Series, IX, 257 59.) 
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one Stationer, John Taverner, was assessed at [307 
as against De Worde’s {201 11s. 1d., and another, 
Richard Nele (who was transferred to the Iron- 
mongers in 1525) at [100 as against Pynson’s {60. 
Thus, even in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
there is no reason to think that the Stationers would 
in any way have courted the Printers, and on the 
other hand members of other companies, for instance, 
Grafton who was a grocer, Whitchurch who was 
a Haberdasher, and John Day who is said, until 
1550 or thereabouts, to have been a Stringer, seem 
to have been able to exercise the craft of Printing 
without molestation from the Stationers. But be 
this as it may, at the time that the Company was 
granted its Charter almost all the praéctising printers 
had become members of it. Some of these may have 
rallied to it only in anticipation of that event; but 
on the other hand, throughout the ’forties in the 
lessened encroachment on other men’s ‘ copies’ and 
in the beginning of joint-publication, as is the case 
of the ‘ Chaucer’ of [1545] in which four firms took 
part, we may perhaps trace the development of 
what may be called ‘ Company’ manners. 

It seems clear that, although neither the in- 
junctions of 1559 nor the Order in Council of 
1566 authorized such a course, the Stationers’ 
Company from the outset, and for many years 
afterwards, aéted as a licensing authority. The 
Company’s years ran from July to July, and under 
the first of them (1557-8), after it received a 
Charter, we find a rubric (Arber, i, 74): ‘The 
Entrynge of all such Copyes as be lycensed to be 
printed by the Master and Wardyns of the mystery 
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of stacioners as foloweth.’ In the next year (1558-9), 
which included the accession of Elizabeth, its ability 
and willingness to exercise authority is shown by 
the entries under another rubric: ‘ fynes for defautes 
for Pryntynge withoute lycense.’ The printer of 
an unlicensed ballad was only fined fourpence, and 
in the case of an unlicensed book twelvepence, but 
where the book was of a kind for which special 
authority would have been expected the fines are 
much heavier, no less a person than John Day being 
fined five shillings (nearly £2 in modern value) ‘for 
prynting of a boke without lycense called an Excelent 
treates made by Nosterdamus,’ and Richard Adams 
the same sum for printing ‘the Regester of all them 
that were burned,’ a very controversial topic in 
the early days of the new reign. An even heavier 
punishment was inflicted on Richard Lant who had 
printed without licence an ‘Epitaph of Queen 
Mary,’ for of him it is recorded that he ‘ was sent 
to warde,’ i.e. to the Company’s private prison. 
As a typical entry of this period, in the case of an 
obviously harmless book, we may cite one for 1559: 


Recevyd of John daye for his lycense for the pryntynge 


of the governaunce of vertue the vj of august iij* 


As an example of a specially authorized entry we 
may take this of the year 1570-71, just before a 
break in the Company’s records: 

Recevyd of Rychard Jones for his lycense for y* prynt- 


inge of morral phelosiphe by [i.e. authorised by] 
my lord of London. 


Save that ‘Lycenced to’ was frequently sub- 
stituted for ‘ Recevyd for his lycense for the printing 
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of, this form continued in use till 1588, and, 
in face of it, we must admit that the Company 
acted as a licensing authority for harmless books. 
According, however, to a note as to the former 
practise of licensing books made by Sir John Lambe 
in £636, on 30th June, 1588, ‘the Archbishop gave 
power to Doétor Cosin, Doétor Stallard, Doétor 
Wood, master Hartwell, Master Gravett, Master 
Crowley, master Cotton and master Hutchinson, 
or any one of them to license books to be printed : 
Or any 2 of these following Master Judson, master 
Trippe, master Cole and master Dickens.’' The 
appointment of a body of accessible licensers clearly 
superseded the informal licensing power which the 
Stationers themselves had previously exercised. 
Henceforth, though variants occur, the form of an 
entry on ist July, 1588: 


Thomas Orwin. Entred to him for his copie, A booke 
intitled the complaint of tyme Alowed vnder Doctor 
Stallers hand as profitable to be printed vj* 


' Arber, iii, 690. The note of Sir J. Lambe proceeds: ‘ From 
19° Elizabethe till the Starrechamber Decree 28° Elizabethe, 
many were licensed by the master and Wardens, some few by the 
master Alone, and some by the Archbishop and more by the Bishop 
of London. The like was in the former parte of the Quene 
Elizabeth’s time. They were made a corporation but by P. and 
M. Master Kingston, y* now master, sayth that before the Decree 
the master and wardens licensed all. And that when they had any 
Divinity booke of muche importance they would take the advise 
of some 2 or 3 ministers of this towne.’ Lambe’s taking the date 
‘19° Elizabethe’ as a starting point suggests that he was writing 
after glancing through the Stationers’ Registers, and that the gap 
in these from 1571 to 1576 was already there. Neither his note 
nor Felix Kingston’s assertion has any independent authority, but 
taken together they give substantially the same account as that 
offered above. 
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(omitting the ‘as profitable to be printed’) became 
increasingly common, until gradually it ousted all 
others. After a time the Wardens to some extent 
recovered their old position as informal licensers, 
but the use of the form, ‘Entred for his copy,’ kept 
the two points involved in the entry (i.) a record 
of permission to print, and (ii.) a promise of pro- 
tection from piracy, much better distinguished than 
in the older entries. 

If we take the two points just mentioned to 
represent the advance made in the economic position 
of the English book trade during the sixteenth 
century, this will at first sight seem, very small, and 
smaller still if we look at it from the standpoint 
of an author. Until the doétrines of Luther began 
to spread to England, no permission to print was 
needed. Amid the religious and political upheaval 
which resulted from the new teaching the book 
trade suffered heavily, and doubtless its members 
congratulated themselves in the year of the Armada 
on the comparative ease with which a licence could 
be procured for works which aroused no religious 
or political objection. The protection from piracy, 
though unless secured by a royal privilege it had 
no legal force, but rested solely on the private 
ordinances of the Stationers’ Company, was a real 
and obvious gain. Moreover, although the ordi- 
nances of the Stationers’ Company took no account 
whatever of the rights of authors, it was a gain to 
these as well as to printers and publishers. Next 
to being able to secure perpetual copyright in his 
writings for himself, the best thing that could 
happen to an author was to be able to sell his books 
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to someone else who could do so. The copyright 
which the Stationers’ Company conferred on the 
publisher who entered a book on its register, by 
increasing his prospect of profit made it possible to 
increase also the remuneration of the author, nor 
was there such a total absence of competition be- 
tween rival publishers as to oblige an author to 
accept whatever he was offered. Literary pay- 
ments, being a new thing, could not be put 
on a reasonable footing all at once. By Milton’s 
day, though no change in the legal position had 
occurred, an author could secure by contract a 
promise of further payments for later editions. 
The Elizabethan custom transferred to the pub- 
lisher the entire property in a book for a single 
payment, which the possibility of future editions 
would and could only slightly affect. This was 
the publisher’s gain and the author’s loss, but for 
books of which only a single edition could be sold, 
there seems no reason to believe that the Elizabethan 
author obtained worse terms than he would at the 
present day. The worst payment which we hear 
of is the twenty-six copies of his book handed over 
to an obscure writer named Richard Robinson 
instead of cash; the best, the £40 in money, with 
maintenance for himself, two servants, and their 
horses during nine months, which Dr. Fulke re- 
ceived from George Bishop for his ‘ Confutation 
of the Rhemish Testament.’ {2 is said to have 
been the market-price for a popular pamphlet, 
though Greene or Nash may have obtained double 
this. Even the doubled sum may seem very little. 
But parsons and schoolmasters, even fellows of 
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colleges, were apparently considered lucky in 
Elizabeth’s reign if they earnt more than {20 a 
year. These all pursued old established methods 
of earning a living. It is no matter for wonder if 
those who tried a newer path found it even stonier. 
Our only point is that, whether the payments were 
little or large, in cash, in board and lodging, or in 
books, the payment of authors had definitely become 
a trade custom by the end of the sixteenth century. 
We shall consider in another article how far these 
payments were made precarious by publishers 
obtaining security for themselves, ‘ notwithstanding 
their first Coppies were purloyned from the true 
owner or imprinted without his leave.’ That they 
did this, is the accusation brought against the 
booksellers in the ‘ Schollers Purgatory’ by George 
Wither, whose personal grievance was his failure to 
enforce an iniquitous grant he had obtained from 
James I, by which no one was to be able to buy a 
copy of ‘ The Psalms in Metre’ without also buying 
Wither’s ‘Hymns.’ The grievance makes Wither 
a bad witness, but his charge has often been repeated, 
and we shall have to see what substance there is in 
it, more especially as regards the plays with which 
we are mainly concerned. 
Atrrep W. Po.varp. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED SERMON- 
BOOKS. 







if} rule, count for very much in the cata- 
SS ) logues of the second-hand bookseller. 
He is rather apt to lump them together 
ae on the back pages, among the litera- 
tuce of minor importance; while the books of 
sermons too often find their way to the box outside, 
and fail to get any recognition at all among the 
listed volumes. The perambulating dealer, who 
carries his stock-in-trade on a barrow, generally 
manages to secure a fair proportion of such writings, 
and the vendor of old furniture and curiosities can 
always produce very shabby specimens of these books 
in abundance. 

In the infancy of the printer’s art, however, some 
of the famous preachers knew how to make their 
books of sermons attractive, for they called in the 
aid of the artist and the wood-engraver to help the 
sale, and to secure a wider circle of readers. Book- 
buyers in those days cannot have been so shy as 
they are now of large and bulky tomes; and many 
an ecclesiastical author was content to enshrine his 
learning and to hand it down to future ages in folio 
volumes, with all the dignity of thick paper and 
large type. In some respects this predilection had 
its advantages, for certain of the old sermon-books 
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are splendid examples of early typography, and the 
binder has lavished upon them all the resources of 
his art. In this way not a few of the sixteenth 
century theological works have come to be much 
sought after by the bibliographer and colleétor, not 
only for the splendour of their printing, but some- 
times also for the importance of their illustrations 
or for their bindings. 

Among the books in this category we may single 
out for special mention the writings, mostly in 
German, of Johannes Geiler von Kaisersberg, an 
eminent preacher of Strassburg, the list of whose 
productions in the British Museum catalogue 
extends to some four columns of entries, nearly 
all of them relating to works of folio or quarto size, 
and illustrated by many different hands, including 
some of the most able artists of the German 
Renaissance. We do not propose to consider here 
the literary merits of Geiler’s sermons, though they 
were probably among the most remarkable of the 
writings of the age in which he lived. One of his 
books, the ‘Christian Pilgrimage to the Everlasting 
Fatherland,’ robs Bunyan of his claims to priority 
in the matter of the title to his immortal work, as 
well as to certain of its contents. On the title-page 
of this first ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ Urs Graf has de- 
picted the Pilgrim accompanied by his dog, with 
staff and rosary, passing through a pleasant land- 
scape; an angel, flying above him, direéts his steps 
towards a lofty mansion, at the door of which stands 
our Saviour, who beckons to him to enter. In 
many respects Geiler has here strangely anticipated 
the ideas of Bunyan. 
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Another volume by our author which attained 
great celebrity was designed to give fresh meaning 
to the well-known ‘Ship of Fools,’ of Sebastian 
Brandt. The first edition of Brandt’s work was 
published in 1494, and soon after, in 1497, appeared 
a Latin version by Locher. Learned writers have 
termed the ‘Ship of Fools’ an epoch-making book, 
and in certain senses it deserved this praise, for it 
was received with almost unexampled applause by 
high and low, learned and ignorant, in all European 
countries, and translations appeared in French, 
English and Dutch. Geiler delivered from the 
pulpit a series of addresses, more in the nature 
of lectures than sermons, taking the ‘Ship of Fools’ 
as his text, as he might have done verses from the 
Bible. His work was published in Latin, with the 
original illustrations to Brandt’s book, in 1510, but 
in 1520 Griininger, who was the printer, added 
one more woodcut when he issued the sermons in 
German. 

A practice of Geiler’s printers, which found at 
a later date many imitators—we do not know if 
they originated the idea—was to issue these sermons 
in separate parts, and then to bind up several of 
them into book-form, each part having its own 
illustration. In this way was produced one of his 
best known works, termed ‘ Das buch Granatapfel, 
im latin genant Malogranatus,’ which appeared 
first in Augsburg in 1510, and then at Strassburg 
in 1511. This so-called ‘ pomegranate book’ re- 
ceived its name, according to the title-page, because 
it contained within itself, after the fashion of the 
fruit in question, ‘many and much wholesome and 
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sweet teachings,’ compacted together. The name 
of the author is here given as Gayler von Kaysers- 
perg, but the spelling often varied very widely in 
those times. We think that of no other colleétion 
of sermons can it be stated that, within a short 
twelve-month, editions of it were published in two 
of the foremost cities of Germany, each illustrated 
by eminent artists, and each, four hundred years 
later, eagerly sought after by the book-colleétor. 
The Augsburg folio, printed by Johannes Othmar, 
was the earlier of these editions, and it contains 
some of the fine woodcuts of Hans Burgkmair. 
This artist began his career as a book-illustrator in 
the service of Othmar, for whom he prepared 
woodcuts for some of Geiler’s sermons as early as 
1508. The ‘pomegranate book’ comprises six 
collections of sermons, each with a full-page wood- 
cut by Burgkmair, four of them bearing the H. B. 
monogram. We learn that certain of the sermons 
were preached in Strassburg Cathedral at a time 
when there had been many deaths due to an out- 
break of plague in that city. Muther, in his 
account of this work, mentions only the woodcuts 
to five sets of the sermons, and omits a sixth wood- 
cut to the sermons entitled the ‘Seven Scabbards.’ 
The first illustration shows Christ with Lazarus, 
Martha, and Mary ; the second depiéts the Destruc- 
tion of Pharoah’s host in the Red Sea; the third, 
St. Elizabeth spinning with her women-folk ; the 
fourth, the Cook with the Hare; the fifth, the 
Seven Swords; and the last, the Seven Scabbards. 
Burgkmair’s woodcuts were copied by Hans Bal- 
dung Grien for the Strassburg edition, said to 
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have been printed in the same year by Johannes 
Griininger in folio. The designs by Hans Baldung 
are, according to Muther, somewhat free repro- 
ductions of those of Burgkmair, and that of the 
St. Elizabeth is generally cited as the best work 
of the former artist. In the following year the 
‘Granatapfel’ was again printed by Johann Knob- 
louch, with Baldung’s woodcuts. 

In the careful ‘ Répertoire Bibliographique Stras- 
bourgeois’ of Charles Schmidt there is no mention 
of the 1510 edition of this work by Griininger, 
and we are inclined to belicve that there must be 
some mistake about it. Ebert, in his ‘ Diétionary,’ 
cites the edition of Knoblouch (no. 8233), but he 
gives the number of leaves as 161, instead of 164; 
he does not mention the edition by Griininger. 
The Augsburg volume has 211 folios. Certain of 
Geiler’s works would seem to have been printed 
by Griininger in 1509, though Muther produces 
no authority for his 1510 Strassburg edition ; while 
the illustration he gives (fig. 235) is undoubtedly 
that found in the Knoblouch issue of 1511. He 
says concerning these Knoblouch woodcuts that 
they are similar to those in the 1510 edition by 
Griininger, with trifling changes, but that they are 
‘somewhat less original.’ As was the case with 
Burgkmair, some of the earliest work of Hans 
Baldung was in illustrating sermons, and he fur- 
nished in 1509 a title-page to a sermon, by Johannes 
Gerson, the name of the printer of which is not 
given, the ‘Sermo de Passione.’ 

In the year 1512 Griininger published a very 
remarkable little folio, entitled ‘Das schiff des 
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Heils,’ which is an abridged translation by Dr. 
Johannes von Eck, of Geiler’s ‘ Navicula Peni- 
tentie,’ printed by Othmar for Diemar in the 
previous year; for this work Burgkmair prepared 
the title-page illustration. Hre we have a ship 
laden with many passengers, at the stern of which 
Geiler is shown in the aét of preaching. The 
‘Schiff des Heils’ is very inadequately described 
by Muther, who appears to have had before him 
an imperfect copy, for he mentions only nine of 
the fourteen woodcuts, and omits all reference to 
the large and important double-page engraving, 
occupying folios iv and v. Muther classes these 
woodcuts among the works whose designers are 
unknown, but it appears from the ‘ Usslegung 
diser Figur,’ on the verso of this woodcut, that it 
was drawn and engraved by Hans Baldung Grien, 
from original sketches by Dr. J. von Eck. Muther 
calls attention to one of the illustrations, on the 
recto of D,, which clearly belongs to a different 
series ; but he is unaware of the fact, duly recorded 
by Schmidt, that this singular woodcut appeared 
on the title-page of the ‘Speculum Peregrinarum 
Questionum,’ printed by Griininger in 1499. 

In many respects this book is one of the most 
interesting productions of Griininger’s press, and 
is deserving of careful description. The printer 
informs us in his colophon that he intends to pro- 
duce all the works of Dr. Kaisersperg on paper of 
this size; and this is the only instance we can 
remember of the use of the colophon to advertise 
future publications. It will be found on comparing 
the woodcut on the title-page (see fig. 1) with those 
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on folios A, v. and C r., that they are in each in- 
stance composed of two separate blocks. The 
central portions of the picture, with the figures, 
are on one block, while the vessel, the sea, and the 
landscape are on a second and larger block, into 
which the others are ingeniously inserted. In 
these designs, therefore, the larger block is in all 
cases common to each, while the special smaller 
blocks are introduced to vary the subjects. 

In the first woodcut we have an apple-tree as 
the ‘tree of knowledge,’ to form the mast, round 
which the serpent twines; on the right Adam is 
seated with a mattock over his shoulder, and he 
hands an apple to the infant in Eve’s lap; Eve is 
seated on the left of the mast, using a distaff. The 
vessel is being guided by a single sculler in the 
stern. The presence of the infant in this so-called 
‘light’ or ‘ airy ship’ was such a puzzle to Muther, 
that he described the occupants as the ‘Virgin 
Mary and Child,’ and he thus misses the whole 
allegory. For we read in the text that the Almighty 
had provided this ‘airy ship’ of innocence to convey 
our first parents to the heavenly Jerusalem, but by 
their disobedience the vessel was destroyed. The 
singular idea of using the tree of knowledge to 
serve as a mast is found much earlier in the ‘ Stul- 
tifere naviculg, seu scaph¢ Fatuarum mulierum,’ 
printed by Priiss at Strassburg in 1502, the illustra- 
tions of which are adapted from the Paris edition 
of J. Badius in 1500. 

In a subsequent illustration the inset block con- 
verts the vessel into the ‘laden ship’ (see fig. 2), 
and according to the fourth chapter this is the 
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2. THE LADEN SHIP. (Actual size 135 x 105 mm.) 
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‘ship of penitence.” The mast is now the cross 
on which the Saviour is nailed, with his arms 
fixed tothe yards. The crew are eight in number, 
and we read that the vessel has been built for us 
by the carpenter son of Joseph. The steersman 
or pilot, with an hour-glass in his hand, takes an 
observation with a sextant. Still another inserted 
block depiéts the ‘Song on board the Vessel,’ and 
here we find a crew of six, among whom a man 
and woman hold a scroll on which is written 
‘Journey in God’s name.’ The design is so skilfully 
arranged in all cases that, on mere casual inspec- 
tion, it is difficult to see that the wood block is a 
composite one. 

We have spent so much time on the earlier 
illustrations that we must very hastily refer to 
the large double-page woodcut, which is so often 
wanting. Here we have a busy scene: a sort 
of symbolical representation of the Ship of Salva- 
tion, which is threatened with various perils, but 
is defended by the Holy Virgin and the angels; 
two pages of text are devoted to the explanation 
of this picture. The final woodcut shows the 
arrival of the vessel at the celestial kingdom. The 
passengers who step ashore are welcomed by a very 
tall angel, and a second angel stands at the door 
of the tower, by which entrance is gained to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. In the clouds the Almighty 
Father and his Son place a crown on the head 
of the Virgin, while St. Andrew and St. Peter 
stand on either side of the group. Below them 
are seated St. Katherine and another female saint. 

Nearly all Geiler’s sermons are as we have seen 
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illustrated, and one of his books, published by 
Griininger in 1518, contains the only known work 
of the artist, who used the monogram H. S., with 
the letters written backwards. This is found in 
the ‘ Buch der Siinden des Munds,’ for the Easter 
sermon, which has on p. 66 a woodcut with this 
monogram, showing the ‘ Descent of Christ into 
Hell,’ a palpable imitation from Diirer’s well-known 
design. Certain of the other illustrations in this 
book, though not signed, are attributed to the 
unknown artist with the monogram of HF. Other 
books of Geiler’s are illustrated with woodcuts by 
artists whose names have not been. preserved, such 
as the ‘ Buch von der Omeissen’ of 1516, and the 
‘ Alphabet in 23 Predigten’ of 1518, both printed 
by Griininger. 

We can remember no other theological writer 
who rivalled Geiler in the extent to which wood- 
cuts were employed to embellish and illustrate his 
sermons. ‘There is no doubt that he was in his 
day truly a popular preacher, and his fame extended 
far beyond his own diocese ; but it is impossible to 
say, at this distance of time, whether the aid of the 
artist tended at that period to increase his reputa- 
tion. No one will dispute the statement that he 
owes a great deal now to the fact that his writings 
serve to enshrine so many of the famous woodcuts 
of the German School of ‘ Little Masters.’ 

GitperT R. REDGRAVE. 
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IDEALS IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


CHARLES PEGUY.' 


‘ Le plus honnéte homme—est celui qui reste a sa place, 
travaille, souffre, se tait.’ 


‘L’assainissement, l’éclaircissement, dy monde a toujours 
été la destination, la vocation frangaise, l’office frangais 
méme.’ 


nection with his publication, ‘ Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine,’ which he founded in 
)e 1900, and carried on until the year of 





separate volume. The collaborators belonged to 
no party, and were free to write as they pleased, 
provided they were honest and made it their busi- 
ness to say, ‘ce qui est et rien de plus, ce qu’on sait et 
rien de plus.” The subjects treated were wide and 
various, and included politics, ethics, esthetics. 
Love of justice and of liberty formed the basis of 
all. The main object as expressed by Péguy was to 
defend ‘les mceurs et les lois, le sérieux et la sévérité, 
les principes et les idées, les réalités et le beau 


* Péguy was killed at the battle of the Ourcq, 5th September, 
1914. 
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langage, la proprete, la probité de langage, la probiteé 
de pensée, la justice et l’harmonie, la justesse, une 
certaine tenue, l’intelligence et le bon frangais, la 
révolution et notre ancien socialisme, la vérité, le 
droit, la simple entente, le bon. travail, le bel 
ouvrage. Among the different authors of the 
‘cahiers,’ the best known in England are Anatole 
France, whose ‘ L’Affaire Crainquebille’ appeared 
there in 1902; Romain Rolland, whose ‘ Jean- 
Christophe’ appeared between 1903 and 1910; and 
Julien Benda, whose ‘L’Ordination’ was issued in 
1911. The contributors to the ‘cahiers’ gathered 
round Péguy, not as a chief, but as an elder brother. 

The prospectus in which he invited subscribers is 
a curious-document. They were informed, among 
other things, that when the edition of a ‘cahier’ 
was exhausted, it was literally exhausted, not a copy 
even being preserved at the office, and that it would 
never be reprinted. The number of copies printed 
was, as a rule, limited to the number of subscribers. 
For that reason alone he urged the advantages of 
the subscription method. But there were others. 
Subscription would give a complete collection. ‘Or 
il y a un gros intérét a avoir tous nos cahiers, 
sans exception, et non pas seulement quelques-uns 
d’entre eux. Une expérience de dix-sept ans a 
montré que nos cahiers forment une colleétion, un 
ensemble, un certain corps, un corps d’études et de 
renseignements, d’essais et d’ceuvres, une certaine 
sociéte, une famille d’cuvres, qu’ils s’éclairent 
mutuellement, qu’ils se soutiennent, qu’ils se ren- 
forcent encore les uns les autres.’ The ‘cahiers’ 
were Peguy’s chief preoccupation. He looked after 
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every detail of their produétion himself, correéted 
the proofs of all the volumes" he published, some- 
times revising even to a tenth proof. When the 
book was at last printed to his satisfa€tion, he sold 
it himself in his little office in the Rue de la Sor- 
bonne, even tying up the parcels and affixing the 
address labels himself. 

Of peasant origin by both parents, he grew up 
in the valley of the Loire. Much of his early 
childhood was spent at Orleans, where his mother 
was employed in letting, mending, and re-seating 
the rush chairs in the cathedral. The little boy 
used to play round her while she was at work. 
Thus early, doubtless, he became inspired with his 
devotion to Jeanne d’Arc, a devotion that permeates 
all his writing and reaches its culmination in ‘ Le 
Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc,’ published 
in 1912. Itis the most profoundly religious of all 
his writings, and in many ways the most eloquent 
and poetic. It breathes a love of country, a love 
of France—he always used to say there was only 
one political party in the state, the party of France, 
and that every true patriot must range himself with 
it—that impelled him in August, 1914, to join the 
army, though 44 years of age. English readers 
would probably find es ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ duil 
reading ; but all lovers of poetry will recognise the 
beauty of Jeanne’s prayer with its magnificent 
vision of the ancient cathedrals of France: Reims, 
‘la ville du sacre, la plus belle ville du royaume de 
France’; Chartres, ‘ville unique du pays de France, 


' Between 1900 and 1914 there were issued 229. volumes, 
varying in price according to size from 1 to 10 francs. 
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cathedrale unique au monde’; Notre Dame, Paris, 
‘capitale du royaume de France, doublement 
dévouée, doublement dédiée, doublement donnée, 
vouce doublement,’ and all the rest; not one of 
which, however, is fit to be compared with Beth- 
lehem or Jerusalem, the scenes of Christ’s birth 
and passion. 

His intimate acquaintance as a boy with the fine 
workmanship displayed by the ancient builders of 
Orleans cathedral helped, most probably, to imbue 
Péguy with the love and admiration of good, sincere 
work that accompanied him through life. For 
him a bad workman was a man lacking faith. 
The good workman was a man capable of suffering 
in a good cause. Work, according to Peguy, was 
the one panacea for the ills of human life; work, 
of course, pursued in a spirit of faith and belief in 
the highest spiritual life. Like Carlyle, he believed 
in the perennial nobleness, in the sacredness of work. 
It was Péguy’s first article of faith that the tem- 
poral salvation of humanity was to be sought in 
work, which must be restored to dignity and ren- 
dered clean and wholesome. By that means the 
whole of economic and industrial society, as opposed 
to intellectual or political society, would be cleansed 
and purified. He considered the general discontent 
with work to be the most profound tare of modern 
life, and that it began not with the artisan, but 
with the ‘bourgeois’ and the capitalist. Peguy’s 
socialism was that of the earlier nineties; he repu- 
diated the later developments, for which he held 
the ‘bourgeois’ class and not the ‘ ouvrier’ class 
responsible, 
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To understand Peguy’s point of view, we must 
remember that he never believed in equality in 
the sense of equal division of material wealth, of 
making all men equal in material fortune. He 
always declared that while it was our duty to save 
as large a number of citizens as possible from 
wretchedness and distress, it was in no way our 
duty to assist poor people to rise in the economic 
scale. A given amount of social action, a given 
economic expenditure, would always secure a fair 
amount of economic salvation, whereas the same 
amount of expenditure would only make a very 
few semi-rich people. The sum of £4000, for 
example, well administered, would secure the 
organization and emancipation of a fairly large 
number of workers, while it would only make one 
very small ‘rentier.’ A small increase raises a man 
from distress to poverty, but a large increase is 
necessary to raise him from poverty to wealth. 
Therefore the former is the more urgent thing to 
be done. Péguy puts the matter so well himself, 
that I venture to quote the whole passage. 


‘Le devoir d’arracher les misérables a la misére et le 
devoir de répartir également les biens ne sont pas du méme 
ordre: le premier est un devoir d’urgence ; le deuxi¢me est 
un devoir de convenance ; non seulement les trois termes 
de la devise républicaine, liberté, égalité, fraternité, ne sont 
pas sur le méme plan, mais les deux derniers eux-mémes, 

ui sont plus approchés entre eux qu’ils ne sont tous 
deus proches du > présentent plusieurs différences 


notables; par la fraternité nous sommes tenus d’arracher 


4 la misére nos fréres les hommes; c’est un devoir préa- 
lable; au contraire le devoir d’égalité est un devoir beau- 
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coup moins pressant; autant il est passionant, inquiétant 
de savoir qu’il y a encore des hommes dans la misére, 
autant il m’est égal de savoir si, hors de la misére, les 
hommes ont des morceaux plus ou moins grands de 
fortune ; je ne puis parvenir 4 me passioner pour la ques- 
tion célébre de savoir 4 qui reviendra, dans la cité future, 
les bouteilles de champagne, les chevaux rares, les chateaux 
de la vallée de la Loire; j’espére qu’on s’arrangera tou- 
jours; pourvu qu'il y est vraiment une cité, c’est-a-dire 
pourvu qu'il n’y ait aucun homme qui soit aussi de la 
cité, tenu en exil dans la misére économique, tenu dans 
l’exil économique, peu m’importe que tel ou tel ait telle 
ou telle situation.’ 


But while Péguy did not believe in equality in 
the commonly accepted meaning of the term, he 
was a thorough believer in fraternity, and pointed 
out that charity or fraternity, or by whatever 
name we like to call the care for our fellow-men 
that is our duty, is no new thing. Noble souls 
have always busied themselves with it, and it 
persists through all civilizations. Fraternity, 
whether clothed in the form of charity or of 
solidarity, has always been recognised and respected. 
Equality, on the contrary, is no ancient, perpetual, 
universal sentiment; it appears in the history of 
mankind at fixed intervals as a manifestation of the 
democratic spirit. It has only inspired special 
revolutions such as the English which gave the 
modern world a nationalist and imperialist England, 
or the American which produced an imperialist 
and capitalist republic. With a very few excep- 
tions the men who introduced preoccupations of 
equality into politics had never known distress and 
wretchedness, they were merely poor men, ‘petits 


+b 
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bourgeois.” Wretched men once escaped from 
their distress are so happy that they are content 
for the rest of their life. 

Péguy inveighs everywhere against ‘ sabotage.’ 
He considered it a political invention like the vote, 
and would never admit its doctrine. ‘ L’ouvrier 
qui endommage son outil est un fou qui se mutile 
lui-méme.’ 

There was, however, one sort of equality that 
Péguy recognised, that of conscience and of talent. 
His feeling in the matter has been finely expressed 
by one of his collaborators in the ‘ Cahiers.’ 


‘ Parfaits artisans ou grands artistes, parfaits soldats ou 
grands chefs de guerre, tous sont égaux en noblesse pour 
vivre et pour mourir: ils savent ce qu’ils font et le veulent 
bien faire: ils se comprennent les uns les autres: ils se 
jugent entre eux et ils acceptent d’étre {uses tous libres, 
tous nobles, tous de plain-pied avec I’édifice qu’ils batissent, 
que ce soit la cathédrale, la prose ou la patrie. Il n'est 
pas d’autre République.’ ' 


In the first article of the motto of the French 
Republic, liberty, Péguy believed in his own way. 
It has been well said of him that he was always an 
heretic: in regard to socialism ; to the Sorbonne; 
to the received methods of printing; even to the 
church, for although profoundly religious and an 
ardent disciple of the Roman Catholic faith, he 
had his own way of being Christian. And so he 
is often called a re-actionary. His political posi- 
tion he explained himself.* Since to-day, it is 


' See Suarés (A.). Péguy (Paris, 1915). 
? See ‘ Notre jeunesse ’ (1910). 
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necessary, as he put it, to prove, to demonstrate 
the Republic, since the Republic has become a 
thesis, accepted by the young, it is to all intents 
and purposes ‘par terre.” ‘Quand elle était vivante, 
on ne la prouvait pas. On la vivait.’ A régime 
that is ‘debout, qui tient, qui est vivant, n’est pas 
une thése.’ Thus, his definition of liberty is the 
somewhat dangerous one: ‘quand nous ne con- 
sonons plus, alors nous disons que nous commencons 
a4 nous sentir libérés.’ But his feeling about liberty 
was that of the idealist, never that of the practical 
politician. A man must be free to take risks and 
encounter peril, he must have a conscience, and 
then he will find that the highest liberty resides in 
the sacrifice of himself, in preferring to all interest 
the immolation of oneself for some great truth. 
Such is the liberty man should strive to attain. 
And at the same time Péguy held firm to tradition, 
to all that was great and good in past times. He 
regarded the obliteration of Greek culture, ‘une 
des quatre cultures qui aient fait le monde moderne,’ 
from schools, colleges, and thus from life, as an irre- 
vocable crime. Péguy himself was essentially the 
thinker, the idealist, and in so far as he attempted 
to materialize the visions he saw, a mystic. Such 
persons, he maintained, were able to do more to 
help the world on the way to perfection than the 
professional politicians. 


‘Ce sont les mystiques qui sont méme pratiques et ce 
sont les politiques qui ne le sont pas. C’est nous qui 
sommes pratiques, gui faisons quelque chose, et c'est eux qui 
ne le sont pas, gui ne font rien. C'est nous qui amassons 
et c'est eux qui pillent. C’est nous qui battissons, c'est 
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nous qui fondons, et c’est eux qui démollissent. C’est 
nous qui nourrissons et c’est eux qui parasitent. C’est 
nous qui faisons les ceuvres et les hommes, les peuples et 
les races. Et c’est eux qui ruinent.’ 


He shows himself the true mystic in the phrase, 
*Ceux qui taisent, les seuls dont la parole compte.’ 

Yet, with it all, Peguy was keenly sensible of 
the drabness and dulness of the ordinary daily life 
of most people, and of the faét that for the toilers 
there is little time or opportunity for much beyond 
the daily task. I do not think I have ever seen 
the point of view more admirably put than in this 
passage : 


‘On a tant a faire en un commencement de semaine, 
surtout aprés une légére interruption ; la vie est si chargée; 
nous ne sommes pas de ces grands génies qui avaient tou- 
jours un ceil sur le tsar et l'autre sur le mikado; les destins 
des empires nous intéressent énormément; mais nous 
sommes tenus de gagner notre pauvre vie ; nous travaillons 
du matin au soir; nous faisons des journées de beaucoup 
plus de huit heures ; nous avons comme tous les honnétes 
gens et les simples citoyens, beaucoup de soucis per- 
sonnels; on ne peut pas penser toujours aux révolutions 
de Babylone; il faut vivre honnétement la vie de tous les 
jours; elle est grise et tissée de fils communs.’ ' 


Péguy himself, however, was no ordinary man, 
sunk in trivial tasks. True, he was always poor, 
but he practised poverty, so to speak, in the finest 
way, and worked hard, never saving himself either 
trouble or toil. He disliked indolence of mind as 
much as indolence of body —he was himself a great 


* See ‘Notre Patrie,’ first published 1905; reprinted 1915. 
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walker—and thought many of the difficulties 
of modern life might be traced to the universal 
mental sloth that causes men to think by ready- 
made ideas, like people who mechanically repeat 
the words of a prayer, to see by ready-made 
visions, and to feel by ready-made sentiments. It 
is the sort of slavery to which men easily become 
habituated. 

Péguy’s style is, to my mind, against him. Like 
Claudel, he uses the form that is neither prose nor 
verse, the beginnings of which certain French 
critics find in Rousseau and Chateaubriand, even 
in Flaubert. Péguy’s method was better suited to 
oratory than to exposition. His habit of repeti- 
tion soon becomes irritating, and while it may 
serve in certain cases to emphasize the idea, in 
others it wearies and even confuses the mind of 
the reader. There is always expansion, never 
compression. As an example, we may take this 
passage : 

‘Le plus grand génie du monde ne remplace pas d’avoir 
eu tel berceau, telle patrie, d’étre sorti de telle race ter- 
rienne. Le plus grand génie du monde aussi ne remplace 
pas d’avoir eu telle amitié, a telle date, en ce lieu, tel 
berceau d’amitié. Tout homme a, par sa naissance 
temporelle, par sa situation temporelle, par son lieu, par 
son temps temporel, par sa prise de date, une certaine 
zone d’amitié, et nulle autre, une certaine zone ot il 
travaille, ob il peut travailler, o4 l’événement travaille, 
pour ou contre lui. . . . Il n’est pas donné a l’homme 
de se faire un autre berceau, ni de se refaire le méme, 
enfin de s’en faire un deuxi¢me de quelque sorte, ni de 
prolonger outre mesure, au dela du temps marqué I’usage 
de cet osier.’ 


} 
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Occasionally, in his verse the method has effect, 
and evenacertain charm. In his long poem, ‘ Eve’ 
(1914), describing woman as ‘la plus inconnue et 
la plus glorieuse,’ he continues : 


‘Et nul ne vous connait, seule mystérieuse, 
Ni homme votre fils, ni l"homme votre frére, 
Ni "homme votre époux, ni l"homme votre pére, 
Ni l’homme votre maitre, 6 seule ambitieuse.’ 


Péguy’s death on the battle-field was the fitting 
crown toa life spent in making war on false justice, 
and on the view that man’s happiness could be 
secured by material things, and that life could be 
honourable without heart and without sacrifice. 
It has been well said of him that he was always 
a fighter, and that his books were his battles. 
Long before 1914 Péguy had thought and written 
much about war. In 1902 he declared that a peace 
could only be of value and lasting if the war that 
preceded it—the war, of course, having been in- 
evitable—had been conducted loyally. In war 
there were two loyalties to be observed. The first 
consisted in treating our enemies like men, 


‘4 respecter leur personne morale, 4 respecter dans notre 
conduite envers eux les obligations de la loi morale, a 
garder, au plus fort du combat et dans toute |’animosité 
de la lutte, la propreté, la’ probité, la justice, la justesse, 
la loyauté, a rester honnétes, 4 ne pas mentir.’ 


To the second loyalty, which is mental as well as 
moral, moralists, Péguy found, paid less attention, 
It consisted in treating the war itself, after it had 
become inevitable, as 
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‘étant la guerre et non pas comme étant la paix. 
Elle consiste 4 ne pas commettre le mensonge qui consiste 
a faire de la guerre comme si c’était de la paix. 


Sometimes I am inclined to think that we in 
England, in the present struggle, have not clearly 
understood this second loyalty. 

Péguy also considered another aspect of war. 
Writing, in 1904, in allusion to the Russo-Japanese 
War, he asks who can dare to flatter himself re- 
garding the progress and improvement of humanity 
when it has thrown itself into the most terrible 
war it has perhaps ever sustained ? 


‘deux peuples se sont affrontés, avec un fanatisme de rage 
dont il ne faut pas dire seulement qu’il est barbare, qu’il 
fait un retour a la barbarie, mais dont il faut avouer, ceci, 
qu'il parait prouver que l’humanité n’a rien gagné peut- 
etre, depuis le commencement des cultures, si vraiment 
la méme ancienne barbarie peut reparaitre au moment qu’on 
s'y attend le moins, toute pareille, toute ancienne, toute la 
méme, admirablement conservée, seule sincére peut-étre, 
seule naturelle et spontanée sous les perfectionnements 
superficiels de ces cultures.’ 


Ten years later he might have applied the same 
words to the whole of Europe. Péguy believed 
that liking for war, for violence, was not eradi- 
cated from human beings; he even believed war 
to be a source of inspiration, and in his criticism 
of Viétor Hugo,' he declared that Hugo’s verse is 
only fine when it is inspired by war. 

In his poem, ‘ Eve,’ published shortly before the 
outbreak of the present war, Péguy has some striking 


! See ‘ Notre Patrie.’ 
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verses on the sublime sacrifice involved in dying for 
one’s country. I quote a few of the lines: 


‘Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour la terre charnelle, 
Mais pourvu que ce fit dans une juste guerre. 
Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour quatre coins de terre. 
Heureux ceux qui sont morts d’une mort solennelle. 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans les grandes batailles, 
Couchés dessus le sol 4 la face de Dieu. 





Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans une juste guerre, 
Heureux les épis mars et les blés moissonnés 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour leur 4tre et leur feu 
Et les pauvres honneurs des maisons paternelles.’ 


Those utterances become strangely prophetic in 

the light of what was be his own fate. At basis 

of all his writing, as I have endeavoured to point 

out, was love of France. There was a grand sim- 

plicity about his life—he said of himself that he 

had neither time nor money to lose, only his life 
—and he would have desired no other death. 


‘Tombe dans les épis! Tombe dans les labours ! 
Tu vis toujours, Péguy ; tu gardes le village; 
Tu ménes la charrue et guides I’attelage, 

Et tu fais de ton sang le pain de chaque jour.’ ‘ 


+ EvizaBeTu Lee. 


* From Sonnet on Péguy, by Suarés, December, 1915. 
VII F 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND BOOK- 
BINDING. 


(aes) N the summer of 1578 Queen Eliza- 
ae beth made a progress into Suffolk and 





Lord “es bd signified this to the Vice- dual 
‘that so the University might be prepared to receive 
her Majesty if she came that way.’ Ultimately 
the progress was extended, and on its being known 
that her Majesty would visit Audley End, Dr. 
Howland, the Vice-chancellor, wrote to Lord 
Burghley ‘that the University intended to wait 
upon her Majesty, with the heads of the colleges ; 
and to have in readiness some disputants upon 
two moral questions . . . when they intended to 
present the Queen with a book well bound.’ 

Lord Burleigh on the 15th July intimated that 
‘he liked well of their purpose of presenting them- 
selves unto her Majesty at Audley End. And that 
of the two questions, he liked better the first. . . . 
That the present to her Majesty be allowed of. 
But that they must have regard, that the book had 
no savour of spike, which commonly bookbinders 
did seek to add, to make their books savour well. 
But that her Majesty could not abide such a strong 
scent.’ 
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On the 26th July the Queen arrived at Audley 
End, and the next day (Sunday) at 4 o'clock, the 
Chancellor, the Vice-chancellor, and Masters of 
Colleges visited the Court, knelt before her Majesty, 
whilst the Orator of the University made in the 
name of the University an ‘ Oracion gratulatorie,’ 
after which Dr. Howland, the Vice-chancellor, 
kneeling at her Majesty’s feet, presented her with 
a New Testament in Greek, ‘ of Robert Stephanus 
his first printing in folio,’ bound in redde velvitt, 
and lymmed with gowld, the arms of England sett 
upon each side of the book very fair; and on the 
third leaf of the book, being fair and clean paper, 
was also sett and painted in colours the Arms of 
the Universitie, with these writings following, 


Regiae Majestati deditiss. 
Academiae Cantabrigiensis 
Insignia. 

Ille Leo illustris prognatus sanguine Judae. 
Vicit, et est dignus solvere signa Lisrt. 
Vicit Leo. [the Arms] Aperit qui vincit. 

Mars Musas. 
Arma parum prosunt ni sit Prudentia re¢trix : 

Sic demum Musas Martia Corpa colunt.’ 


Also with the book the said Vice-chancellor pre- 
sented ‘a pair of gloves, perfumed and garnished 
with embroiderie and goldsmith’s work, price 60s., 
with certain verses. . . .’ 

Her Majesty beholding the beauty of the gloves, 
as in great admiration, and in token of her thankfull 
acceptation of the same, held up one of her hands; 


" 1539 
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and then, smelling them, put them halfway upon 
her hands. 

It is not recorded what her Majesty said of the 
New Testament in Greek, for saying she was 
weary, hot, and faint after her journey, she departed 
out of the chamber, sending afterwards a message 
by the Lord Treasurer. 

The foregoing account is taken from Cooper’s 
‘Annals of Cambridge,’ ii, pp. 362-4, on the 
authority of Strype’s ‘Annals of the Reformation,’ 
and Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
It is interesting to learn from the letter of Lord 
Burleigh the likes and dislikes of the Queen on the 
matter of materials used in binding. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited the University 
in August, 1564, and went to King’s College, she 
was there given ‘a fair book, covered with red 
velvet,’ containing all the verses made by members 
of that college at her Majesty’s coming. ‘ Which 
book she received with a mild countenance, and 
delivered to one of her footmen.’ 

When it was known that the Queen was going 
td visit the University, ‘order was taken for making 
of two books, to be exhibited to her Grace. ‘In 
the one should be written, in the Roman hand, 
all the verses both in Greek and Latin, Hebrew, 
Caldee and English, which were made of her 
coming, and otherwise set up in divers places of 
the town. . . . In the other should be copied and 
digested the founders and benefactors of every 
college; the names of every company at this 
present time and their degrees; and the names of 
those which had been brought up in the same, 
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which had come to some great estimation in the 
world, or been in any high funétion, as Bishops, 
Embassadours, or any special or entire servant of 
the Prince.’ 

‘These books were made and fairly bound, 
severally ; and delivered to Mr. Secretary, who 
delivered the same unto her Highness. And riding 
about to the Colleges, Mr. Chancellour carried the 
books in his hands; and at every college, perused 
the same.’ 

A note in Cooper (ii. 198) says that the book 
of verses was ‘bound in a parchment coverynge, 
gylt with flouris of gold at the four corners, knit 
with green ribband string.’ 

It would be interesting if this book of verses 
and the New Testament in Greek previously men- 
tioned were known to be in existence at the present 
time. 

I think it quite likely that the binder of the 
book of verses may have been John Denys, who 
died in July, 1578, of the plague, as well as his 
children and servants, only his wife surviving him. ' 


G. J. Gray. 


' See ‘ Wills of Cambridge Printers,’ by G. J. Gray and W. M. 
Palmer. (Bibliographical Society, 1915, p. 60.) 
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NOTICES. 
The New Palaographical Society. Facsimiles of ancient 
University Press. 1915. One Guinea. 

ZI EESPITE difficulties caused by the War 
oe ae are unusually interesting and of an 
1 agney / lly wide range. They begin, far 

(@NXy f unusually wi g y begin, 

OO. from the beaten track, with facsimiles of 
in B.c. 88 and 22, and with fragments ofa first cen- 
tury Iliad and third century Odyssey. A Latin- 
seems an early example of a ‘crib,’ while an eighth 
century Acts of the Apostles gives two specimens 
The Part contains several plates illustrating early 
book-decoration and illumination, and the two de- 
ical obedience) are fine examples of fair writing. 
Library of Congress. Catalogue of the ‘fohn Boyd 

Frederick W. Ashley. Washington. 1915. 
PP. 329. 
to acquire notable specimens from as many different 
fifteenth century presses as possible, and he was 
from one to ten examples of no fewer than five 
hundred. The 840 books forming the colleétion 


manuscripts, etc. Series II., Part 3. Oxford 
WIEN the twenty-five plates in this new Part 
Greek AB fo for the sale of vineyards in Parthia 
Greek papyrus of Cicero in Catilinam (fifth century) 
of the work of lady scribes, skilled and unskilled. 
voted to Episcopal Professions (promises of canon- 
Thacher Collection of Incunabula. Compiled by 

One of Mr. Thacher’s objeéts in collecting was 
happy in being able to record that he had obtained 
are here described in the order of Proétor’s Index, 
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only the short title being given of works already 
known, but with full descriptions and collations 
for those not hitherto catalogued adequately, and 
in all cases notes as to the individual copies. This 
sensible programme is carried out in a very work- 
manlike fashion by Mr. Ashley, who is able to 
record a few interesting finds, e.g. a new book 
from the press of ‘C. W., ciuis Argentinensis,’ and 
copies of two volumes of the Speculum from the 
press of the ‘R-printer,’ with dates of their pre- 
sentation by Conradus Ansarg to the monastery 
of Undersdorff. The colleétion is at present only 
deposited by Mrs. Thacher in the custody of the 
Library of Congress; but it may be hoped that 
now that it has found so good a home it will be 
allowed to remain there. 


Bulletin of the Sohn Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Vol. 2, No. 4. Oéfober to December, 1915. 
Manchester: The Untversity Press. 


Although sold at sixpence this Bulletin contains 
over 150 large pages, and is of exceptional interest. 
Among its contents are a further list of books 
offered for the library of Louvain, an important 
list of recent accessions to the Department of His- 
tory classified on the Dewey system, an article on 
an abridgment of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
called by the pretty name ‘Filia Magistri,’ and a 
really delightful paper by Professor Tout, entitled 
‘A Medieval Burglary,’ describing, with three illus- 
trations from contemporary sources, an amazingly 
barefaced and successful robbery of the royal 
treasury at Westminster Abbey in 1303. 
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Bibliographical Society of America. Papers. Volume 
Nine. 1915. Untversity of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois (London agents: Cambridge 
University Press). 


The first paper in this volume is a chat ‘ Con- 
cerning Book Plates,’ by Mr. T. W. Koch, which 
is very like other chats about book-plates, but 
quite good of its kind. Mr. Percival Merritt gives 
an interesting account of the Boston Club of Odd 
Volumes, with a list of its publications. The rest 
of the volume is taken up with a pleasantly written 
gossip by Mr. G. W. Cole on ‘ Book-colleétors as 
benefaétors of public libraries,’ all the terms in the 
title of the paper being so liberally interpreted as to 
include all book-lovers who help to preserve books, 
and will give ‘any well-accredited scholar’ access to 
them. One or two of Mr. Cole’s statements about 
incunabula are a little surprising, e.g. that Mr. Sutro 
secured those of the library of the monastery of Bux- 
heim en d/oc. We know of one living Englishman 
whose commission for all which could be obtained at 
under ten shillings apiece brought him an embarass- 
ingly large share of the library. But there is much 
solid information in the article, though none perhaps 
quite so pleasing as that in an editorial note an- 
nouncing that Mr. Cole began work in Oétober 
last on a catalogue of the library of Mr. H. E. 
Huntington, a task which offers him the one pos- 
sible opportunity of surpassing his own catalogue 
of the Church colleétion. 


A. W.. FP. 











